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AGRARIUS DENTERVILLE; 


OR, THE VICTIM OF DISCONTENT.—A TALE. 


Laudet diversa sequentes. .. Horace. 


(Continued from Page 179.) 


DeEnTFRVILLE had scarcely been elected member ot 
parliament, before he became resolutely determined to as- 
sume a very opposite character from that which had hitherto 
distinguished him. He was perfectly sensible that, without 
eloquence and abilities to introduce and support him, he 
should always be considered but a cypher in that house of 
which he was become a member; and both his pride and 
ambition, two qualities which he inherited without diminu- 
‘tion from his father, would never permit him to appear in a. 
subordinate situation. 

No sooner, therefore, was he settled in the capital, than 

he commenced his studies, with more assiduity, and much 
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greater success, than he had formerly done. He read with 
attention those numerous volumes which illustrate the histo- 
ry, the polity, and constitution of our own country ; nor did 
he forbear to explore, with a sagacious and penetrating eye. 





ihe different institutions and political machines of the govern- 
ments of the other European states. It was now he laboured 
and with success, to subdue the habitual indolency of his dis- 
position ; the sparks of genius that lay latent in his mind he 
sedulously drew from their obscure situation ; he roused and 
invigorated, with persevering resolution, the torpid faculties 
of his soul; and the intenseness of his application was soon 
rewarded with the honours it deserved. 

It has been already observed that Denterville was gifted, 
by the kindness of nature, with a good understanding, and 
some great cause, sufficient to impel it to action, was every 
thing that was now requisite. Whenhe had formerly, ina 
momentary fit of disquietude, determined to study, it was 
only the design of altering, in some measure, the disagreea- 
ble monotony of his life ; of consuming his leisure and wea- 
risome hours ; but now, when he had a fixed object continu- 
ally in his view, when the incitements that animated him 
were so much increased, and when he for ever imagined he 
should derive a glory proportionable to the extent of his as- 
siduity, it canbe no matter of wonder if all his endeavours 
should become considerably more strenuous. In a short time 
he obtained a superficial knowledge in politics ; and when this 
knowledge, shallow as indeed it was, was united to a flowing 
oratory and graceful person, (with both of which qualities he 
was endowed ina very eminent degree) it made him appear 
with no-inconsiderable lustre in all the debates of the house 
of commons. Denterville was possessed of the fortunate 
method of being always able to display his abilities to the 
greatest advantage. 

By the judicious and economical use that he made of his 
slender store of knowledge, people were hastily induced to 
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imagine that still greater talents remained concealed, and an 
importance was consequently attached to him which im reali- 
ty he did notdeserve. ‘The minister and the opposition were 
equally desirous to gain him to their party ; but carefully 
weighing the difference between receiving a pension from an 
unpopular administration, odious to the people on account of 
a war, which, with whatever justice it might be commenced, 
was become in the event extremely disastrous ; and being ac- 
counted the idol of the people, with the prospect of still great- 
er preferment whenever the present ministry should be dis- 
carded, the balance preponderated in favour of the latter, 
and he determined immediately to become a vigorous sup- 
porter of his “ country and the opposition.” | 

Hitherto we have only beheld Denterville in the retired 
walk of private life. ‘There we have remarked his invaria- 
ble restlessness, his peculiarity of disposition, his numerous 
wishes, and his constant disappointments. Now we shal! 
view him immerged from obscurity, and taking an active part 
in the concerns of the world. But, alas ! to a mind naturally 
discontented, every situation is alike : he bears within him a 
craving something that can never be appeased. The virulence 
ofhis disorder is even increased by the very anxiety he em- 
ploys for its cure. ”Tis a wound that no unction can heal— 
a flame that can never be extinguished. ’ 

It has been the constant observation of all persons, in all 
ages, that the tranquillity of retirement is by far more conge- 
nial for the production of happiness, than the anxiety so inse- 
parably attendant on business, or the continual bustle of a 
crowded city. If this remark is in reality founded (and is 
there any one that can for a moment deny it ?) on the immu- 
table basis of truth and experience, we may naturally conclude, 
that the man whose countenance was always shaded with a 
frown while in the delightful enjoyment of privacy and ease, 
wouldnot ‘appear wholly serene when perplexed with the impor- 
tant concerns of a public station : or, to drop the allegory, tha: 
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the mind of Denterville would enjoy a greater portion of hap- 
piness when a member of parliament, immerged in the tumult 
of London, than as a private gentleman, while in the retire- 
ment of Cawdor Castle. Indeed he did not. He was not 
more satisfied now than he had formerly been; nay, the 
sources of his discontent were infinitely increased. 

Whilst he had remained at his estate in the country, his 
acquaintance had been chiefly confined to the most respecta- 
ble of his tenants, and a few of the neighbouring gentry. 
Amongst these there were none whose capacity were superior 
to his own, who could boast of more enlightened understand- 
ings, or whose minds had received a greater degree of cul- 
tivation. His tenants always submitted to the superiority of 
his judgment with a respectful obedience ; and, even if they 
were inclined to dispute the equity of his decisions, the recol- 
lection of their dependency, and the danger of offending, were 
sufficient to restrain them from openly avowing their senti- 
ments. ‘The gentlemen with whom hc had latterly associated, 
were literally—enthusiastic sportsmen ; and, as it invariably 
happens, when an innocent amusement is converted into a 
daily labour, they neither understood, nor desired to under- 
stand, any science that was not connected with their horse, 
their dog, or their gun. If therefore Denterville was not 
greatly above them in the article of knowledge, he might 
with modesty boast of a perfect equality. He had conse- 
quently been hitherto free from that envy which is universally 
felt when a sensible mind is compelled to acknowledge a su- 
perior in abilities. 

Now he was emongst men who were running with him- 
self the same career ; whose endeavours were directed to the at- 
tainment of the same object ; whose emulation was augmented 
by competion ; and who were neither to be influenced by his 
opinion, or intimidated by his frown: who excelled him in 
all the insinuating arts of persuasive eloquence ; and to whose 
argument the house, both on account of their superiority in 
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birth, fortune, and abilities, paid a much greater deference 
than to his own. It may naturally be imagined that he 
should envy them, for those qualifications, by which the lus- 
tre of his own talents was considerably obscured ;—and where 
is the man we can denominate happy, whilst the poison of en- 
vy rankles in his bosom? 

Besides, although he was a graceful orator, was rapidly 
rising in the estimation of the people, and was. distinguished 
by the anti-ministerialists as a person whose support would 
be a valuable acquisition to their cause, yet his character was 
reflected upon by the partizans of the opposite party, in a 
manner he was butill abletoendure. His father’s bankrupt- 
cy—his own original poverty—his unexpected elevation— 
and, above all, his inhuman treatment of his amiable wife, 
were immediately made public; and, as it is the custom in 
similar cases, the most disagreeable circumstances were both 
altered and aggravated by the careful ingenuity of the detail- 
ers. Prejudice insidiously lurked to pervert, and malice 
was always in waiting to misrepresent, the most trivial occur- 
rence, or the most unguarded expression. His reputation 
was exposed to the merciless cruelty of every hungry and 
malevolent scribbler ; the city swarmed with pamphlets and. 
pasquinades, loading him with innumerable epithets, as op- 
probrious as undeserved, and Denterville quickly acknowledg- 
ed, withasigh, the fatal mistake he had made in his calcula- 
tions. ‘ Where,” he at length exclaimed, almost in the ago- 
ny of despair, “ my God! where is happiness ? Is it really 
in existence? or is it only a delusive phantom, generated from 
the brain of some dreaming philosopher ? I have sedulously 
sought, but have never been able to obtain it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ANTIQUARIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


OR, ACCOUNTS OF OLD AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
Articie II. 


Micre-cosmographie: or a Peace of the World Discovered; in 
Essays and Characters. The fifth edition, much enlarged. 
16° London, 1629. 

THIS work, which has been often attributed to Ed- 
ward Blount, was really written, according to Anthony Wood, 
by John Earle, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, whose “ youn- 
ger years were adorned with oratory, poetry, and witty 
fancies ; and his elder years with quaint preaching, and sub- 
tle disputes.” 

Honest Isaac Walton, speaking of Mr. Hooker, and king 
James, says, ‘“ Nor did his son, our late King Charles I. ever 
mention him but with the same reverence, enjoining his son 
our now gracious king, to be studious in Mr. Hooker’s books. 
And our learned antiquary, Mr. Cambden, mentioning the 
death, the modesty and other virtues, of Mr. Hooker’, and 
magnifying his books, wish’t, that for the honour of this, and 
benefit of other nations, they were turn’d into the universal 
language. Which work, though undertaken by many, yet 
they have been weary, and forsaken it; but the reader may 
now expect it, having been long since begun, and lately ii- 
nish’t, by the happy pen of Dr. Earl, late Lord Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, of whom I may justly say, (and let it not offend him, 
because it is such a truth as ought not to be concealed from 
posterity, or those that now live, and yet know him not,) 
that since Mr. Hooker dyed, none have lived whom God 
hath blest with more innocent wisdom, more sanctified learn- 
ing, Or a more pious, peaceable, primitive temper; so that 
this excellent person seems to be only like’ himself, and our 
venerable Richard Hooker, and only fit to make the learned 
of all nations happy, in knowing what hath been too long con- 
fin’d to the language of our little island.” 
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Such was the character of Bishop Earl, who having re- 
tired to Oxford during the plague, died there November 
17th, 1665, and was buried in the chapel of Merton College, 
where he had been admitted as a scholar in 1620. 

The date of the first edition of the * Micro-cosmogra- 
phie,” has not come to our knowledge. ‘The fourth, fifth, and 
sixth editions, were dated in 1628, 1629, and 1630: and the 
author of “ Censura Literaria,” mentions a re-publication of 
it in 1731. From the characters, which are no less than se- 
venty-seven in number, the following have ben selected. In 
a few instances they may, perhaps, bear particular allusion 
to manners, which are now obsolete; but, in general, they 
will be found to exhibit traits which cannot be mistaken, even 
at the present hour. | 


A GRAVE DIVINE, 


‘Ts one that knows the burden of his calling, and hath stu- 
died to make his shoulders sufficient : for which he hath not 
beene hasty to launch foorth of his port the Universitie, but 
expected the ballast of learning, and the wind of opportunitie. 
Divinity is not the beginning, but the end of his studies, to 
which hee takes the ordinary stayte, and ‘makes the arts his 
way. Hee counts it not prophanenesse to be polisht with hu- 
mane reading, or to smooth his way by Aristotle to schoole- 
divinity. He has sounded both religions, and anchor’d in 
the best, and is a protestant out of judgment, not faction, 
not because his country, but his reason, is on this side. 'The 
ministry is his choyce, not refuge, and yet the pulpit not 
his itch, but feare. His discourse there is substance, not all 
rhetorique, and he utters more things then words. His 
speech is not helpt with inforc’d actions, but the manner acts 
itselfe. He shoots all his meditations at one butt ; and beats 
vpon his text, not the cushion, making his hearers, not the 
pulpit, groane. In citing of Popish errors, he cuts them 
with arguments, not cudgels them with barren invectives: 
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und labours more to shew the truth of his cause, then the 
spleene. His sermon is limited by the method, not the houre- 
glasse ; and his devotion goes along with him out of the pul- 
pit. Hee comes not up thrice a weeke, because he would not 
bee idle, nor talks three houres together, because he would 
not talke nothing ; but his tongue preaches at fit times, and 
his conversation is the every dayes exercise. In matters of 
ceremonie, hee is not ceremonious, but thinkes hee owes that 
reverence to the church, to bow his judgment to it, and make 
more conscience of schisme, than a surplesse. Hee esteemes 
the Churche’s glory, and however wee jarre with Rome, 
would not have our confusion distinguish us. In Symonia- 
call purchases, he thinkes his soule goes in the bargaine, and 
is loth to come by promotion so deere. Yet his worth at the 
length advances him, and the price of his own merit buyes 
him aliving. He is no base grater of his tythes, and will not 
wrangle for the odde egge. The lawyeris the only man he 
hinders, he is spited for taking up quarrels. He is a main pil- 
lar of our church, though not yet deane nor canon, and his 
life our religion’s best apologie ; his death is his last sermon, 
where, in the pulpit of his bed, hee instructs men to dye by 
his example.” 


A MEERE EMPTIE WIT, 


“ Ts like one that spends on the stocke without any reve- 
nues comming in, and will shortly be no wit at al ; for learn- 
ing is the fuell to his fire of wit, which, if it wants this feed- 
ing, eats out itselfe. A good conceit or two bates of such a 
man, and makes a sensible weakning in him ; and his braine 
recovers it not a yeere after. ‘The rest of him are bubbles 
and flashes, darted out on the sudden, which, if you take 
them while they are warme, may be laught at; if they coole, 
are nothing. He speakes best on the present apprehension, 
for meditation stupifies him, and the more he is in travell, the 
lesse he brings forth. This things come off then, as in a nau- 
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seating stomacke, where there is nothing to cast vp straines, 
and convulsions, and some astonishing bumbast which men 
onely, till they vnderstand, are scar’d with. A verse, or 
some such worke, he may sometimes get up to, but seldome 
above the stature of an Epigram, and that with some reliefe 
out of Martial, which is the ordinary companion of his pock- 
et, and hereades him as he were inspired. Such men are 


commonly the trifling things of the world, good to make 


merrie the companie, and whom onely men have to doe with- 
all, when they have nothing to doe, and none are lesse their 
friends, then who are most their companie. Here they vent 
themselves o’re a cup somewhat more lastingly, all&their 
words goe for jests, and all their jests for nothing. They are 
nimble in the fancy of some ridiculous thing, and reasonable 
good inthe expression. Nothing stops a jest when its com- 
ming, neither friends, nor danger, but it must out howsoever 
though their bloud come out after, and then they emphati- 
cally raile, and are emphatically beaten, and commonly are 
men reasonable familiar to this. Brriefly,. they are such 
whose life is but to laugh, and be laught at, and onely wits 
in jest, and fooles in earnest. 


AN ANTIQUARY. 


‘‘ Hee is aman strangely thriftie of time past, and an ene- 
mie indeed to his maw, whence he fetches out many things 
when they are now all rotten and stinking. Hee is one that 
hath that unnaturall disease to bee enamour’d of old age and 
wrinkles, and loves all things (as Dutchmen doe cheese,) the 
better for being mouldy and worm-eaten, Hee is of our re~ 
ligion, because we say itis rsost ancient; and yet a broker 
statue would almost make him anidolater. A great admirer 
he is of the rust of old monuments, and reades only those 
characters, where time hath eaten out the letters. Hee will 
go you forty miles to see a saints well, or ruin'd abbey : and 


if there be but a crosse or stone footstoole in the way, heel 
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be considering it so long, till he forget his journey. His es- 
tate consists much in shekels, and Roman coynes, and he 
hath more pictures of Czsar than James or Elizabeth : beg- 
gars cozen him with musty things, which they have rakt from 
dunghills, and he preserves their rags for precious relique. 
ffe loves no library but where there are more spiders volumes 
then authors, and looks with great admiration on the antique 
work of cobwebs. Printed books he contemns as a novelty 
of this latter age, but a manuscript hee pores on everlasting- 
ly, especially if the cover be all motheaten, and the dust 
makes a parenthesis between every syllable. He would give 
all the books in his study which are rarities all for one of 
the old Romance binding, or sixe lines of Tully in his owne 
hand. His chamber is hung commonly with strange beasts 
skins, and is a kind of charne]-house of bones extraordinary, 
and his discourse upon them, if you will heare him, shall 
last longer. Hlis‘very attyre is that which is the eldest out 
of fashion, and you may picke a criticisme out of his bree- 
ches. He never lookes upon himself till he is gray haird, 
and then he is pleased with his owne antiquitie. His grave 
does not fright him, for he has been us’d to sepulchres, and 
hee likes death the better, because it gathers him to his fa- 


thers.” 
4& GOOD OLD MAN, 


‘‘ fs the best antiquitie, and which we may with the least 
vanitie admire. One, whom time hath been thus long a work- 
ing, and like winter-fruit ripened,. when others are shaken 
downe. He hath taken out as many lessons of the world, as 
dayes, and learn’t the best thing in it, the vanitie of it-. He 
lookes ore his former life, as a danger well past, and would 
not hazard himselfe to begin againe. His lust was long 
broken before his bodie, yet he is glad this temptation is 
broke too, and that he is fortified from it by this weakness. 
- 'Vhe next door of death sads him not, but he expects it calmly 
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as his turne in nature: and feares more his recoyling back to 
childishness than dust. All men look on him as a common 
father, and old age, for his sake, as a reverent thing. Tis 
very presence, and face, puts vice out of countenance, and 
makes it an indecorum im a vicious man. He practises his 
experience on youth, without the harshness of reproofe, and 
in his counsell is good companie. He has some old stories still 
of his owne seeing to confirm what he sayes, and makes them 
better in the telling; yet is not troublesome neither with the 
same tale again, but remembers with them, how oft he has 
told them. His old sayings and moralls seem proper to his 
beard ; and the poetrie of Cato does well out of his mouth, 
and he speaks it as if he were the author. He is not apt to 
put the boy on a yonnger man, nor the foole on a boy, but 
can distinguish gravity from a sowre looke, and the lesse tes 

tie he is, the more regarded. You must pardon him, if he like 
his own times better then these,because those things are follies 
to him now, that were wisdom then; yet he makes us of 
that opinion too, when we see him, and conjecture those times 
by so good a relickee He is aman capable of a dearnesse 
with the youngest men; yet he is not youthfuller for them, 
but they older for him, and no man credits more his acquain- 
tance. He goes away at least too soone whensoever, with 
all mens sorrow but his owne, and his memory is fresh, 


when it is twice as old.” 


A PLAIN COUNTRY FELLOW, 


‘“‘ Ts one that manures his ground well, but lets himself lie 
fallow and untill’d. He has reason enough to doe his busi- 
nesse, and not enough to be idle or melancholy. He seems 
to have the punishment of Nebuchadnezzar ; for his conver- 
sation is among beasts, and his tallons none of the shortest, 
only he eats not grass, because he loves not sallets. His hand 
guides the plough, and the plough his thoughts, and his ditch 
and Jand-marke is the very mound of his meditations. He 
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expostulates with his oxen very understandingly, and speaks 
gee and ree, better than English- His mind is not much dis- 
tracted with objects ; but if a good fat cowe come in his way 
he stands dumb and astonisht, and though his haste be never 
so great, will fix here half an hours contemplation. His ha- 
bitation is some poore thatcht roof distinguisht from his barn 
by the loop-holes that let out smoak, which the rain had long 
washed through, but for the double cieling of bacon on the 
inside, which has hung there from his grandsires time, and 
is yet to make rashers for posterity. His dinner is his other 
worke, for he sweats at itas much as at his labour: he is a 
terrible fastner on a piece of beef, and you may hope to stave 
the guard off sooner. Tis religion is a part of his copyhold, 
which he takes from his landlord, and refers it wholly to his 
discretion. Yetif he give him leave, he is a good Christian 
to his power, (that is) comes to church in his best clothes, 
and sits there with his neighbours, where he is capable onely 
of two prayers, for rain and fair weather. He apprehends 
Gods blessings onely in a good year, or a fat pasture, and ne- 
ver praises him but on good ground. Sunday he esteemes a 
day to make merrie in, and thinks a bag-pipe as essential to 
it, as evening-prayer, where he walks very solemnly after ser- 
vice, with his hands coupled behind him, and censures the 
dauncing of his parish. His compliment with his neighbour, 
is a good thumpe on the back ; and his salutation, commonly 
some blunt curse. He thinkes nothing to bee vices, but pride 
and all ill husbandrie, from which he wiil gravely dissuade 
the youth, and has some thrifty hobnayle proverbs to clout 
his discourse. He is a niggard all the week, except onely 
market-day, where if his corn sell well, he thinks he may be 
drunk with a good conscience. His feet never stinks so un- 
becomingly, as when he trots after a lawyer in Westminster- 
hall, and even cleaves the ground with scrapings, in beseech- 
ing his worship to take his money. -He is sensible of no cala- 
mity, but the burning of a stake of corne, or the overflowing 
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of a meadow; and thinks Noah’s flood the grestest plague that 
ever was, not because it drowned the world, but spoiled the 
grasse. For death he is never troubled ; and if he get in but 
his harvest before, let it come when it will, he cares not.” 





— 





BIOGRPHICAL MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE, 


Translated from the edition of her works lately published at 
Paris. 


Marre Rasutin Cuantat, was born the 5th of Febru- 
ary, 1626. Her father was Cesse Benigne de Rabutin, Ba- 
ron de Chantal, of the elder branch of the house of Rabutin, 
and his mother, Marie de Coulanges, of a family scarcely 
less illustrious. She was not morethan a year anda half old, 
when the English made a descent on the Isle of Rhé, for the 
purpose of succouring Rochelle and the French protestants. 
M. de Chantal opposed them at the head of a corps of volun- 
teers. The artillery of the enemy’s fleet, which covered the 
landing, made dreadful havoc among the French. Their 
leader was slain, with a great number of his followers, 

Of the childhood and early youth of Madame de Sevigné 
we have no particulars. We are perfectly acquainted 
with her principles relative to the education of young females 
but we have no details concerning her own, 

With respect to the person of the youthful Rabutin, she is 
represented as a woman perfectly handsome; having more phy- 
siognomy than beauty, and features more expressive than im- 
posing, a graceful figure, a stature rather tall than short, rich 
light hair, extraordinary freshness, a delicate complexion, eyes 
whose vivacity imparted additional animation to her language, 
& to the agility of all her motions. She had, moreover, a fine 
voice, and danced admirably for those days. Such is the idea 
given of her by her portraits, her friends, or herself, when, at 
the age of eighteen, she gave her hand to Henri, Marquis de 
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Sevigné, descended from the ancient house in Bretagne. In 
addition to the rich treasure of her merits and her charms, 
she brought him a fortune of one hundred thousand crowns. 

M. de Sevigné, who was likewise rich, was allied to the 
house of Retz, anda near relation of the archbishop and co- 
adjutor of Paris. He was addicted to pleasure and fond of 
expence, and possessed, if not the taste and superior under- 
standing which distinguished his son, at least all the gaiety, 
levity, and thoughtlessness, displayed in his youth by the 
latter. 

We are warranted, were it only by the early letters writ- 
ten by Madame de Sevigné, in conjecturing that the first 
years of this union were happy. It was sometime before it 
produced any fruit. The first was a son, Charles de Sevigné, 
born in March, 1647. His sister soon followed him. It ap- 
pears, that Madame de Sevigné had no more children, and 
never knew the pain of a loss, which she would have felt more 
keenly than any other. 

In 165i she lost her husband, who fell in a duel, the cause 
of which is unknown. Whoever has read Madame de 
Sevigné, will readily believe what is related of the violence 
of her grief. But as she herself says, speaking of the Abbe 
de Coulanges, “* He extricated me from the abyss in which I 
was plunged, upon the death of M.de Sevigné.” Itis easily 
imagined, that she must soon have abstained from the relief 
of tears, to fulfil her new duties ; to attend to the education 
of her two young children; and to retrieve their deranged 
fortunes. ‘The success with which this widow of twenty-five 
accomplished this two-fold task, appears in a thousand inte- 
resting details in her letters. 

Her good sense, her natural rectitude, and a just pride, 
imparted a love of economy ; the counsels of her uncle gave 
her instruction in it. Her mind, though she was accustomed 
to sacrifice to the graces, felt no dislike of business. She 
knew perfactly well how to scll or let land; to dun her te- 
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nants ; to give directions to her labourers. Nor did she leave 
it to her beauty alone to plead her causes. Menage relates, 
that one day, whenshe was recommending a cause with great 
freedom, to the President de Bellievre, she perceived she had 
made some mistake in the terms—‘¢ At any rate, Sir,” said 
she, “I know the tune perfectly well, but I forget the 
words.” 

With respect to education, not only the merit of her son 
and daughter, as well as their virtues, afford a standard of her 
ability in that particular ; but it would be easy to extract 

from her letters a series of maxims on that subject,which would 
shew, that, so far from being attached to the false methods 
generally adopted in her time, she had devised many im- 
provements, on which the present age justly prides itself. , 

Many offers of love and marriage were made to Madame de 
Sevigné, but in vain. She had not been happy as a wife; she 
was now a widow, possessing a large fortune, and, besides, 
passionately attached to her children, cultivating with success 
her own mind, the public esteem, and the society of her 
friends, and her children: she wished for no other felicity. 
Her happiness, however, was not unmingled with vexation. . 
She suffered in her friendships; and her reputation was 
attacked. 

‘The imprisonment, the exile, and generally the merited 
disgrace, of the Cardinal de Retz, were her first mortifica- 
cation. Inhim she never beheld any thing but his genius, an 
extremely amiable man, who appreciated her merits more 
justly than any other, and on whose elevation she had rested 
the fate of one part of her family, and the hopes of the other. 
The Cardinal’s Memoirs inform us, that his escape from the 
castle of Nantz was principally favoured by the Chevalier de 
Sevigné. She mentions, in one of her letters, the disagree- 
able situation in which she was placed by this circumstance, 
in 1653, and the following year. 
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Meanwhile, another friend involved her in still greater un- 
easiness. ‘The refusal of some service or other, which, un- 
doubtedly, it was not in her power to perform, suddenly em- 
broiled her with her Cousin Bussy. He had often reproached 
her with being too scrupulously virtuous. ‘ Why,” said he, 
“should you give yourself so much concern about a reputa- 
tion of which any slanderer can rob you!” Such a danger- 
ous character he himself afterwards proved. In resentment 
he wrote an article in which he respects probability only to do 
the more mischief ; in which, for want of vices, he charges 
her with ridiculous qualities ; in which he converts her cha- 
racter into a kind of moral paradox, asserting, that her unsul- 
lied conduct disguised an impure heart, and that she had at 
least a relish for all the follies which she never committed.— 
‘Though the falseness of this portrait is evinced by its contra- 
dictions, yet, no doubt, thanks to the ordinary malignity of 
the public, it made more impression at that time, than it 
does at present, and inflicted a cruel wound on a heart 
formed for the love of virtue. This wound was along time 
before it was healed ; so far, however, from revenging her- 
self, Madame de Sevigné, forgave Bussy, but not without 
difficulty, nor perhaps without restriction. Frequent hints at 
the injury escape her in her letters to him, They want, at 
least, that flower of confidence, which is discoverable in those 
written to her other friends, and, on this account alone, this 
portion of her correspondence appear less worthy of her. 

This affliction was succeeded by the reverse, which pre- 
cipitated the unfortunate Fouquet from the height of power 
into perpetual imprisonment. She herself depicts her unea- 
siness on this occasion in her letters, in which she rivals La 
Fontaine both in her sentiments and in her style. These let- 
ters, however, only mention the judicial proceedings, & they 
did not begin until Fouquet had been three years in confine- 
ment. ‘The storm which hadiburst over his head,surprised his 
friends, as well as himself, in all the illusions of his fortunc. 
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It had nearly overtaken Madame de Sevigné, who had rea- 
son to be apprehensive for her own safety. 'The amiable wi- 
dow had entered into a friendly correspondence with him ; 
an innocent and very natural confidence in him, who had given 
her the strongest proof of a kind of esteem, which, in gene- 
ral, a powerful and liberal man no more cherishes for one 
sex than for the other. It was soon known, that among Fou- 
quet’s papers were found letters, which compromised many 
females who were known to the Court. Those of Madame 
de Sevigné could not do her any injury. ‘The secretary of 
state, Le Tellier, had declared them the most innocent in the 
world ; but it was not unlikely, that her frank gaiety might 
have treated certain things, and certain persons, according to 
their deserts ; and there are times when jokes may be constru- 
ed into conspiracies. Oneof Bussy’s letters shows, that her 
apprehensions were so serious, that she thought fit to retire 
some time toa remote part of the kingdom. The cabal, 
which had overturned Fouquet, wished to encourage the idea, 
that he had been supported by a powerful party. In these 
cases vengenance is wreaked on the first objects that present 
themselves : this is the ordinary method of proceeding in the 
revolution of courts, as in all others. Nor is the gratifica- 
tion of private revenge unknown there: two reflections which 
are sufficient to account for the extraordinary alarm and pre- 
cautions of Madame de Sevigné. She was far, however, from 
having actually committed herself, for we soon find her shin- 
ing in the midst of that court, which Louis XIV. began to 
render so brilliant. Madame de Sevigné, though calculated 
to adorn this splendid theatre. with her own charms, appeared 
upon it only for the purpose of enjoying the success of her 
daughter, who, in the flower of her beauty, and possessing: 
superior understanding and talents, was presented in 1663. 
Mademoiselle de Sevigné acted a part in those ballets, in 
which the king himself danced before a numerons court. She 


represented a Shepherdess ; and, in the ballet of the following 
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year, a Cupid disguised as a Sea-nymph. At another time, 
she personated Omphale, and, on all these occasions, received 
clegant compliments from the poet Benserade : “ who,” says 
Voltaire, “‘ possessed a singular talent for these compositions 
of gallantry, in which he always made delicate and interesting 
allusions to the characters of the persons, to the personages 
of antiquity or fable whom they represented, or to the passi- 
ons which pervaded the court.” It may not be amiss to ob- 
serve, that it was at this very time, that Madame de Sevigné 
was acting and interesting herself with such ardour for Fou- 
quet. ‘I'he air and the applause of the court produced not 
the extraordinary effect upon her—that of forgetfulness of the 
unfortunate. 

Soon afterwards the establishment of her children, and es- 
pecially of her daughter, occupied her whole attention. She 
was scarcely twenty, and this disinterested mother looked for- 
ward with impatience to an event, that could not but disturb 
her felicity. She had, however, herself rejected more than 
one opportunity. Very few men appeared worthy of such a 
daughter. She describes, in a pleasing manner, the pains she 
took to create difficulties, in order to get rid of a suitor, of 
whom she augured unfavourably. At length, in January, 
1669, she was married to the Conte de Grignan, whose cha- 
racter, as well as the result of this union, may be seen in the 
course of her letters. 

Madame de Sevigné then began the establishment of her 
son, by purchasing him a commission, and thus made two 
great sacrifices of fortune at once. By marrying her daugh- 
ter to a courtier, Madame de Sevigné flattered herself, that 
she would enjoy her society: but, soon afterwards, M. de 
Grignan, who was lieutenant-general of Provence, received 
orders to repair thither, and, in the sequel, he almost 
always held the entire command during the frequent absence 
of the governor, M. de Vendome. A second widowhood, 
more painful, perhaps, than the first, now commenced for 
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Madame de Sevigné; but it is to her absence from her 
daughter, that the world is indebted for her letters. ‘These 
intervals of absence, which she considered as unhappy seasons 
have become fortunate moments for posterity ; we derive en- 
joyment from her privations, and no sooner is she restored to 
pleasure, than we are deprived of it in our turn, so that we 
are even tempted to regret, that she was not more frequently 
and for a longer time, afflicted by this separation. 

The life of Madame de Sevigné, from this period, is de- 
scribed in her letters. Her journies, the loss of many friends, 
the campaigns, the dangers, the hopes, the levities, and the 
marriage of her son, the various fortunes of her daughter, 
lastly, certain incidents relative to her own health, constitute 
the only events of that life. As barren in facts, as it it is 
rich in sentiments, it would furnish but a dry narrative ; 
whereas her pen imparts animation to the most minute de- 
tails. 

It may still be necessary to notice a few particulars, which 
her letters alone would not furnish. The marriage of M. de 
Sevigné, in 1684, placed this generous mother in a situation 
that was rather uncomfortable, in consequence of the sacrifi- 
ces which she made. It was, at this period, that, either to 
improve her fortune, or from other motives, her friends, and 
and even her daughter, formed various plans for her: that 
they proposed to procure her a place at court, and even spoke 
to her on the subject of marrying again, which she treated as 
a folly destitute of all attraction. 

It was one of her advantages to retain her personal charms 
till a late period. When Bussy applied to her these burlesque 
verses, addressed by Benserade to the moon— 


Et toujours fraiche et toujours blonde, 
Vous vous maintenez par le monde 


she had attained the age of forty-six years, and was fifty-two 
when Madame de Scudery wrote to the same Bussy—“ ‘The 
other day I met Madame de Sevigné, whom I still think a 
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beautiful woman.” Hence originated the appellation of 
Mere Beauté, given her by Coulanges. She possessed a heal- 
thy constitution, which she managed with great judgment. 
For some time she was thought to be threatened with apo- 
plexy, but the cause of this alarm again subsided. In thirty 
years she was troubled with no other complaint than the rheu- 
matism. 

She was therefore but little affected by that severest of all 
trials for women, the transition from youth to age, of which 
nature apprizes them by signs equally painful and certain ; 
and for which society is scarcely capable of consoling them. 
But it is to those who have founded their felicity on the influ- 
ence of their charms to women of gallantry, and coquets, that 
this crisis is the most mortifying. Happy all her life, from 
affections natural and pure, Madame de Sevigné was less af- 
fected by the ravages of time ; and it was not in allusion to 
her, that her friend La Rochefoucault observed, that “ the 
hell of women is old age.’ 

When death, at length, snatched her away, at the age of 
seventy, her illness, the consequence of the anxiety and fa- 
tigue occasioned by her daughter’s indisposition, came sud- 
denly upon her, and was not announced by any previous 
symptoms. Jt was short. Madame de Sevigné, in her last 
moments, displayed an understanding as strong as her heart 
was irreproachable, Several letters represent the affliction 
of her friends on this occasion. It is impossible to see with. 
out emotion how profound was their grief, and how lasting 
their regret. Madame de Sevigné, was buried in the collegi- 
ate church of Grignan. About twenty-five years ago, the 
Marechal de Muy, to whom that domain then belonged, 
caused her coffin to be taken up, and to be deposited in a ce- 
notaph, erected in the middle of the same church. This tomb 
was violated at the time of the search for lead, when the pub- 
lick necessities furnished a pretext for many other out- 
rages. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OBJECTS OF NATURE UPON THE MIND. 


I care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky 

Through which Avrora shows her brightning face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living stream at eve. 
CASTLE OF INDOLENCE, 





In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is soft and pleasant, it 
were an injury and sullenness against nature, not to. go out and see 
her riches, and partake of her rejoicings with heaven and earth, 


MILTON, 


AT this season when nature begins to throw off the 
gloomy habiliments of winter, and to array herself in her 
vernal garb; when the green hills smile around us, the air is 
becoming bland and refreshing, and the sun is returning to 
us with a brighter face, the heart partakes of the general joy 
and feels a sensible exhiliration. Even the fretful invalid 
throws off his night-gown and cap, and sallies out to enjoy 
the balm of the breeze, the hypocondriac bids a temporary 
farewell to his melancholy fantasies, and the lucubrator de- 
deserts his study and elbow chair, and wanders out to moral- 
ize amongst green fields and hedges. ‘This is the season of 
hope and love ; a balm for the diseases of the body, and a 
purge for those unwholesome humours of the soul which are 
senerated by the sadness and dreariness of winter. 

One might be tempted to suppose from the influence of the 
material creation upon us, that there exists some sympathy 
between us and that earth, from which we originally sprung. 
When she is arrayed in smiles and gladness in the spring, we 
feel a sympathetic joy pervade our hearts ; we participate in 
the calm repose which she appears to enjoy under the sum- 
mer sun, grow melancholy by viewing her discoloured woods 
and embrowned fields in the autumn, and mourn with her 
the bleak blasts and desolation of winter. We may even dis- 
cover this sympathy, if I may so call it, in the effect of the 
morning and evening upon us. The brightness of the first 
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inspires us with a certain cheerfulness of spirits, which sof- 
tens down into a placid tranquility as the splendour of the day 
give place to the sober tints of the evening, and its calmness 
and repose begin to steal upon the earth. ; 
There can hardly, therefore, be any subject more interest- 
ing to the speculator than the various operations of physical 
nature on the emotions and affections of the soul. A sensi- 
bility to her charms is one of the first feelings of the open- 
ing mind ; they give the first impnlse to the imagination, and 
are generally sung by the youthful poet, together with the 
praise of his mistress. From this intimate and universal ac- 
tion on the heart, she becomes, to the Poet, an exhaustless 
repository of interesting images. He impresses a moral sen 
timent by an allusion to nature, and illustrates an abstract 
idea by embodying it in some interesting modification of 
matter : but above all it is in exciting the delightful and ami- 
able emotions of the soul, that he calls forth the stores of na- 
ture to his aid. 
But the effect of her scenery when actually presented to 
the eye is exceedingly more striking and wonderful. The 
imagination is then more powerfully acted upon than by the 
most accurate delineations of the painter and the most vivid 
descriptions of the poet; and the advantage possessed by 
these of selecting and re-combining those particular objects 
which may most powerfully operate on the soul, is greatly 
overbalanced by that boldness of relief and characteristic 
negligence and irregularity which nature impresses on her 
productions. Whoever has gazed on a landscape where lux- 
uriant meadows and cultivated fields are diversified by forests, 
hills and rivers, coloured with the first tints of the spring, 
glowing under the splendour of the summer sun, or ting- 
ed with that rich diversity of hues and shades which ap- 
pears in the commencement of the autumn ; in short, what- 
ever would be called the beautiful of nature, must have been 
sensible of its effect upon the soul. All the softer feelings, 
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the benevolent and sympathetic affections are roused upon 
beholding it, and a delightful calmness and a sensation of 
cheerfulness, diffuse themselves over the heart. On the con- 
trary, when we view her Lolder and more sublime combina- 
tions of objects, another train of emotions is excited. The 
awful grandeur of towering mountains, of abrupt and lofty 
cliffs, the thundering of a cataract, the tumult of a tempestu- 
ous sea, or the conflict of the elements, impress the mind with 
a silent awe, or perturbed admiration, accordingly as one or 
the other of these scenes are presented to it. The loftiness 
of a mountain raises and expands the imagination with ideas 
of grandeur and immensity. Our thoughts aspire above the 
world, and are fixed upon that Being of whose power and 
greatness the vast and sublime impress us with the noblest 
ideas. Thus, also, inthe view of the Ocean, only bounded 
by the distant veil of the horizon, leads the mind to specula- 
tions on infinitude and eternity. We gaze on such prospects, 


«¢ *Till active fancy travels beyond sense, 
«« And pictures things unseen,” 


and the mind, elevated by its own conceptions, assumes for a 
time, a greater dignity and loftiness of nature. 

When the scenery of a country is remarkable either for its 
general softness and beauty, or for its wildness and sublimity, 
those emotions which are short-lived when excited only by 
transient views, become interwoven with the character and 
manners of its inhabitants, and the objects which are fitted to 
excite particular feelings in the mind, by being continually 
present to the senses, at last give a peculiar tinge to the pas- 
sions and opinions of a people. This effect is most remark- 
able in an uncultivated and wildly featured country, where 
the feelings excited are af the severer kind, strike more pow- 
erfully on the imagination, and possess a more sensible infiu- 
ence on the heart. ‘The character of such a people is invari- 
ably composed of very striking and prominent features, and 
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their virtues are always of the severer cast. ‘Their supersti- 
tions also, are tinged with the peculiar colour of their imagi- 
nations, and are sportive or gloomy accordingly as the fancy 
is acted upon by wild and solitary, or by beautiful scenery. 
‘These observations are remarkably exemplified in the ancient 
inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland. With a country, 
wild, rugged and extremely melancholy in its general fea- 
tures ; consisting of vast expanses, barren heaths, only diver- 
sified here and there with a lonely tree, surmounted by bleak 
and naked mountains, and crossed by the mountain torrents, 
the inhabitants appear to have experienced, in an eminent 
<legree, the influence of the scenery of nature upon the cha- 
racter. ‘lhe rugged nature and rough features of their coun- 
try, produced in them a boldness and daringness of character, 
accompanied by a melancholy turn of mind, inseparable from 
such scenes as they daily contemplated, and the solitary life 
to which they were habituated. Engaged in the occupations 
of the herdsman, which obliged them to be frequently sepa- 
rated from all society, they possessed a sufficient leisure for 
indulging the play of the imagination, and this, acted upon 
by the wild and gloomy grandeur of the objects which sur- 
round them, pictured only the most awful& melancholy images. 
‘heir mythology and superstitious legends, as collected from 
the poems of Ossian, are of an extremely mournful and ter- 
rific cast, and there is diffused over the compositions of that 
plaintive bard, an invariable shade of sadness and melancholy. 
fis imagery is selected only from the terrible or gloomy of 
nature ; he continually draws the imagination to the battling 
of the elements, the war of the winds, or the gloom of the 
night, and animates his scenery only with the awful and mys- 
terious forms of beings of the superiour world. 

Homer, on the other hand is a genius of a different cast ; 
and his imagery, because taken from a country whose features 
were less melancholy by nature, and more softened by cultiva- 
tion, is of amore lively and cheerful kind. He 1s more sub- 
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lime than Ossian, but his sublimity is unaccompanied by that 
sadness which peculiarises the strains of the Caledonian bard. 
In the poems of Virgil, all the variegated and beautiful sce- 
nery of Italy, the luxuriancy of its fields, the rich foliage of 
its forests, and the mild sublimity of its mountains appear to 
be embodied, and impart a peculiar softness to bis poetry. 

In pursuance of this principle, we may attribute, in part, 
to the gradual change in the appearance of a country, from the 
progresss of cultivation, the change, likewise, of the inhabi- 
tants in their character and manner. As culture becomes 
more general and the face of nature less harsh and rugged, 
by presenting more cheerful objects to the observation of its 
cultivators, it inspires them with more gladsome emotions, 
and more of the mild and grateful affections of the heart.— 
And those features of nature which impress the fancy with 
images of melancholy, awe, and terror being removed, their 
superstitious fantasies, in combining which, the imagination 
of mankind delights, above all things, to employ itself, are 
either altogether dissipated, or are succeeded by those of a 
more airy and agreeable nature. 

Some of the productions of human art are fitted to produce 
some species of the emotions which we have here been ascri- 
bing to the action of natural objects on the soul. Such is the 
prospect of an ancient and venerable pile falling to decay; 
which diffuses a more sensible sadness over the soul than 
arises from the perception of any of the scenery of nature. 
That style of architecture which we call the Gothic, and 
which obtained very universally in the Churches of England 
some centuries ago, was calculated to operate powerfully up- 
on the imagination, and to inspire those particular feeling of 
awe and solemity that should influence the heart that ap- 
proaches to worship its creator. The great extent of the Old 
Abbey Churches, the gloom which pervaded them from the 
manner of their construction, their massy walls and narrow 
casements, which, from the “ storied paintings” with which 
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they were adorned, shed only a “dim, religious light,” by 
which objects in the long perspective which they usually pre- 
sented, were dimly and indistinctly discovered, were all cal- 
culated to cast an emotion of awe over the mind, and prompt 
the reason to adoration by inflaming the imagination. And 
as the reason of man is so connected with his passions, that 
the one is never so soon convinced as by interesting the others, 
itis perhaps to be regretted that this mode of constructing the 
places to which we resort to pay our vows to the Almighty, 
has fallen so entirely into neglect. 

We are not only inspired with various emotions by the 
different scenes of nature, but when under the influence of 
particular passions, take a pleasure in those appearances of 
natural objects which seem to accord with our own feelings. 
He who is under the influence of despondency and despair, 
seeks whatever is wild, terrible snd desolate in nature. The 
melancholy man is pleased in scenes of a less savage cast, and 
with those whose nature puts on a sad and pensive air, whilst 
he whose heart is only impressed by emotions of cheerfulness 
and joy, delights in every thing that is cheery, tranquil and 
beautiful. I shall finish this part of my subject, and with it 
this speculation, by referring my reader to the Penseroso and 
Allegro of Milton, where he may find the effects of the prin- 
ciple of which I have been here speaking, beautifully exem- 
plified in his characters of the pensive and merry man, 
and adorned with all the magical colouring of Milton’s 
muse. U. 
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ANECDOTE. 


A Wite said to her husband, who was much attached to 
reading, “I wish I were a book, that I might always have 
your company.”-—“‘ Then,” answered he, “ I should wish 


you an almanack, that I might change you once a year.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PRINCESS CZARTORINSHA AND 
THE ABBE DELILLE. 


MONSIEUR, 


PARDONNEZ, si j’interromps vos loisirs ; prenez vous 
en 2 votre reputation et 4 vos ouvrages, si une socicté entierc 
s’addresse 1 vous pour remplir sonattente. Rassemblés dans un 
petit hameau, ou nous faisons notre principal séjour, l’amitié, 
l’inclination, le sang et les convenances nous lient ; tout se ras- 
semble pour neous faire espérer que nous ne serons jamais 
separes. 

Il est tout simple que nous désirions d’embellir notre re- 
traite: le po¢me des Jardins nous a eclairés sur la mainicre;la sen- 
sibilite, le souvenir, et la reconnoisance nous guident, et tout le 
hameau, dans ce moment, y estoccupé a élever un monument a 
tous les auteurs qui ont si souvent rempli nos jours d’instruc- 
tions, d’ attendrissement, et d’agrément. Ils seront marqués, 
selon leur rang, sur les quatre faces d’une pyramide de marbre : 
d’un cote, Pope, Milton, Young, Shakespere, Racine and Rous- 
seau ; de l’autre Petrarque,'Anacréon, Metastase, le Tasse, ci 
Lafontaine ; sur le troisieme, Madame de Sévigné, Madame 
Riccoboni, Madame de la Fayette, Madame Deshouleres et Sap- 
pho; sur le quatrieme enfin, Virgil, Gessner, Gressett et PAbbe 
Delille, ces quatre faces seront accomgagnés d’arbres, d’arbustcs 
ct de fleurs. 

Les roses, Ic jasmin, le lilas, les paquets de violettes, et dc 
pensées, seront du cété des femmes; Petrarque et Métastase 
auront le myrthe ; Ie laurier sera pour le Tasse ; le saule pleu- 
reur, le triste cypres, les ifs accompagneront Shakespere, Young 
et Racine; pour le quatrieme c3té, le hameau choisera ce gue 
les vergers, les bois, les prairies, peuvent offrir de plus agréab!e; 
et chaque habitant plantera tn arbre ou arbuste, pour éterniser 
des auteurs qui leur ont donné Ie goat de la vie champétre, et 
par la méme contribué a leur honnear. 

I! ne leur manque qu’ une inscription pour rendre leur idée, e¢ 
la faire passer a la postcrit’; elle scra gravée au pied du monu- 
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sereiz l’auteur. Nous la demandons autant a votre cceur qu’ a 
votre esprit. Cet hommage, simple et vrai, sera bien rendu par 
l’auteur du poéme des Jardins, par le traducteur de Virgile, et 
surtout par un homme sensible. 

Nous vous prions de croire de sentimens distingués avec les- 
quels nous sommes, Monsieur, les plus grands admirateurs de 
vos ouvrages, &c, 


THE REPLY. 
MADAME, 


LA lettre que vous m’avez fait ’honneur de m/’ecrire est 
venue me trouver 4 Constantinople, ou j’ai accompagne M. 
le comte de Choiseul—Goussier, ambatsadeur de France dans 
ces mémes lieux qu’ila parcourus autrefois comme voyageur. 
Vous connoissez le beau monument qu’il a elevé a l’honneur de 
la Gréce. Si les arts, rappelés dans leur premiere patrie, en 
consacrent un 4 ceu. qui auront préparé leur retour, mon ami 
aura des droits d une des premicres places. Je prevois qu’ i! 
laissera dans ce pays un nom illustre dans plus d’-un genre. 

Pour moi, Madame, avide depuis long-temps de connbitire ce 
beau pays de la Grice, j’y al porté des illusions trop tot detruites; 
j'ai cherché les Atheniens dans Athens ; je ne les y ai point trou- 
vés, et j’ai appris par votre lettre, pleine d’esprit et des graces, 
quwils étoient refugiés parmi les Sarmates. En la lisant, je lai 
crue ecrit par des particulieres aimables et instruits, 4 qui un 
gotit naturel et la mediocrité de leur état rendoient agréable le 
sejour de la compagne ; je l’ai trouvée signée par tout ce que 
VEurope a de plus distingué par la naissance, la valeur, l’esprit, 
etles graces. J’en ai été plus flatté que surpris: votre nom, et 
votre rang, Madame, yous condamnent a n’avoir point de goits 
ebscurs ; je le connoissois depuis long-temps pour tout ce qui 
est simple et beau. Ce Virgile a qui vous destinez dans yotre 
hameau une place, qui ajoutera encore d sa gloire, semble ayoir 
cit pour vous :. 


Les dienx ont que!quefois habité les forets. 


he ae —< - 
ffabitant di quoqgue silvas., 
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Je suis bien loin de prétendre a la place que vous voulez bien 
me donner pres de lui, dans le charmant projet de:votre pyra- 
mide. C’est bien assez d’ avoir défiguré sa poesie dans mes 
foibles traductions, sans gater encore les honneurs que vous lui 
rendez. Quelques personnes d’ un rang distingué, qui veulant 
bien aimer mes vérs champétres, ont fait planter dans leur jardin 
un arbre qu’ils ontnommé de monnom. Ce monument est le 
seul qui convienne a la modestie d’une muse des champs; elle 
se rend justice, quand elle a peur des marbres, et des pyramides : 
ces honneurs ne sont dis qu’ a ce méme Virgile, quisut, en 
chantant les foréets, rendre les foréts dignes des consuls; et si 
yous yous rappelez, Madame, que ces consuls étoient 4 la fois de 
grands guerriers et de grands hommes d’etat, l’application de 
ces vers d’un poéte Latin ne vous sera pas difficile. Jé trayaiile 
dans ce moment 4 un potme sur l’imagination: j’ai taché d’y 
peindre le pouvoir qu’elle exerce sur l’esprit par les monu- 
ments ; le votre, Madame, n’ y sera pas oublié. Pour prix de 
mes vers, je ne demande a Ia divinité que je chante que de me 
transporter dans votre hameau, de m’ associer & vos gotits et a 
vos entretiens. Simonnom est quelquefois prononcé dans vos 
scenes champétres ; si mes vers, rappelés par les objets qu’ils 
decrivent sont quelquefois répétés dans vos bois, je me croirai 
trop heureux. 

Votre société, unie par les liens du sang, par l’amours des 
arts, surtout par l’amitié, est la plus aimable confederation qu’ait 
vue la Pologne. Cette liberté, que les héros de votre patrie e¢ 
de votre maison ont cherchée’si c.urageusement le sabre a la 
main, vous l’avez trouvée sans frais et sans danger dans la soli 
tude et dans la paix des champs. 

Vous me parlez, Madame, de vous souvenirs: d’ autres @ 
votre place se rapelleroient |’antiquite d’une noblesse illustre et 
’honneur d’ appartenir au sang desrois. Vos souvenirs, at 
lieu d’ étre ceux de la vanite, sout ceux de |’ amitié et de Ia re- 
connoissance ; celle que vous témoignez, pour les auteurs fa- 
meux dont la lecture charme votre retraite, est bien juste et 
digne de vous. Permettez moi seulment, Madame, quelques 
observations sur la place que yous leur offrez. Ni Racine ni 
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Gresset ne me paroissent faits pour ¢tre places a coté des poctes 
champetres. Racine merite une place bien supérieure. Gresset 
quia traduit les eclogues de Virgile, paroit n’en avoir pas ren- 
dre la belle simplicité: il a peinte avec finesse les ridicules de 
la ville ; mais il sentoit peu les charms de la champagne. 

Pour moi, Madame, ne m’appartient pas assez pour avoir le 
droit de la céder, ni pour désigner celui qui doit m’y remplacer. 
C’est a la socicté d’y nommer ; mais en vous rendant votre bien- 
fait, permittez que je conserve ma reconnoissance. 

A VPegard de linscription que vous me fait Phonneur de me 
cemander, j’oscrai vous cbserver encore qu’il seroit difficile, 
ne pas dire impossible, d’exprimer, aussi bricvement que le 
genre l’exige, le charactére d’un aussi grand nombre des auteurs 
tous différens de langues, de nations, et des siecles: j'ai taché 
ce la faire simple, precise, dans le style lapidaire et antique ; ct 
pour rendre, dans le moindre nombre de mots possible, Phom- 
mage que des personnes illustres offrent,dans un2 retraite cham- 
pétre, aux grands écrivains quicharmant leurs loisirs, jc crois 
qu'il suffira de graver sur la pyramide : 


LES DIEUX DES CHAMPS AUX DIEUX DES ARTS. 








PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
From the French. 


I recollect, says the Cardinal Maury, to have heard Bridaine 
repeat the exordium of the first sermon which he preached in 
the Church of St. Sulpice, Paris, in the year 1751. Curiosity 
had attracted the noblest persons in the city to hear him. Bri- 
daine perceived among his auditory many Bishops, persons deco- 
rated with the insignia of nobility and an innumerable crowd of 
Heclesiastics. ‘This sight far from intimidating, inspired him 
with the exordium which you are about toread. I repeat as 
much as my memory retains of this morceau, which has always 
struck me forcibly and which will not, perhaps, be thought un- 
worthy of Bossuet or Demosthenes. 
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At the sight of an audience so unexpected it would seem,my bre- 
thren, that I ought not to open my lips but to solicit indulgence 
in behalf of an humble missionary, who does not possess those 
talents which are expected in him who comes to preach of sal- 
vation to you. ButI feela very different sensation at this mo- 
meat ; andif I appear humble, do not believe that it arises from 
the miserable disquietude of vanity. God forbid that a minister 
of the gospel should ever think it necessary to apologise to you ! 
For, whatever you may think, you are but sinners, as I am—It is 
before your God and mine that I strike my breast. Until this 
day, I proclaimed the laws of the Supreme Being in temples 
covered with straw. I preached the rigours of penitence to mi- 
scrable wretches who were in want of bread: I announced to them 
the most alarming truths of my religion. What have I done, un- 
happy man! Ihave grieved the poor, the best friends of my 
God. Ihave planted distress in their simple and faithful bosoms 
when I should rather have cheered and pitied. It is here, where 
my eyes behold nothing but nobility and splendour, the oppres- 
sors of suffering humanity, bold and obstinate sinners.—It is here 
only that I should proclaim the holy word in all the majesty of 
its thunder, and place upon this pulpit, on the one side that death 
which threatens you, and on the other, the great Being who will 
come to judge the wicked. I hold, to-day, his sentence in my 
hand. Tremble then, ye proud and disdainful, who hear me.— 
The necessity of salvation, the certainty of death, the uncertain- 
ty of that hour so dreadful to you, hardened impenitents, the last 
judgment, the small number who shall be saved, and above all, 
eternity—eternity.—These are the subjects which I am about to 
treat and which I should have reserved for you alone. And why 
need I require you suffrages, who would condemn me, without 
saving you ? God will move your hearts while his unworthy 
minister addresses you, for I have hada long experience of his 
mercies. Then, penetrated with horror at your past iniquity 
you will throw yoursclyes in my arms, while you shed tears of 
compunction and repentance, and in the agony of your remorse 
you will find the force ef my eloquence. 
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THE MARTIAL SONGS OF TYRTAZUS. 
FROM THE GREEK. 


' Ar a conjuncture of great publick peril, the Lacedemonians 
were instructed by the Oracle to apply to the Athenians for a 
general to conduct their armies to battle. Ina sarcastic mood, 
Tyrtaus, the lame Poet, was sent to them by their neigh- 
bours. Besides his personal deformity, he was entirely igno- 
rant of military affairs; but his Martial Songs inspired the 
bosoms of his soldiecry with confidence, and the lyre of Apollo 
may be said to have won the field against the javelin of 
Mars. 

Some years ago I turned these Songs into English prose, 
and I send you the two first for insertion in-your Repertory, 
if they should be deemed worthy of a place. 


I.E. H. 
MR. ROBINSON. 


ODE If. 


‘Y'xe glory of heroes does not consist in their beauty, the 
grace of their bodies or their agility. Of what avail are such 
frivolous advantages to the warriour? What are they all 
without courage ? Without this virtue what could you do? 
You may be richer than Croesus, and more beautiful than 
Adonis—but though you had more eloquence than Apollo 
himself, and every other gift which the Gods could bestow, 
what could you effect without courage ? 

You would gain nothing but trifling laurels, the sterile 
reward of weakness and the jest of real heroes. 

It is only in the plains of Bellona that the soul signalizes 
itself, How enviable is he, who, though a mortal is equal to 
the Gods themselves!’ How delightful is it to view him, by 
a sublime effort, attain the virtue of despising death! It is in 
the midst of danger that he seeks victory, because ‘when he 
triumphs he acquires immortal glory. His memory does 
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not dread the obscurity of a monument. The defender of 
the state, he is its ornament. His arm is invincible and his 
heart without reproach. ‘The fiercest of his enemies tremble 
at the sound of his voice and the boldest fall beneath his 
blows. Mars himself is jealous of his brilliant succes. He 
appears, he triumphs—every one flies. ‘The soldiers are con- 
fident of victory when they follow his footsteps. The arm ef 
this great Alcides is their firm rampart, and often at the most 
critical moment, his voice, which is the sure presage of vic- 
tory, can inspire the feeblest heart with courages ‘Who can 
withstand his impetuous shock? It is the dreadful thunder- 
bolt which the Gods themselves impel. Himself is the tute- 
lary God of agreat people. He fights for his King, his country. 
and his fathers, and when it becomes necessary for the inevita- 
ble decrees of fate, in terminating his days, to end his ex- 
ploits—if his great heart must yield to the fatal stroke, his 
glory and our regret will follow him to the silent tomb. 


ODE Il. 


How long will ye languish ingloriously in the arms of re- 
pose! Soldiers! The God of battle summons you to the 
temples of heroes. Although the din of war is heard all as 
round, peace entices you to her shady groves. Arm! arm! 
Who of you, obeying the noblest dictates of the heart, will be 
among the first to die or returninthe triumphant robes of victo- 
ry? Let not the thunderbolts by which the laurel is surround- 
ed, prevent you from plucking it. But I read in your eyes 
the assurances of success. Companions! dare to vanquish 
and you will be triumphant. It is glorious to brave an ho- 
nourable death, and to die for our country is an enviable fate, 
Inevitable death awaits all, though the Gods conceal his 
approach. But what is life to him who sees victory encou- 
raging his steps. Let us forget every danger in the arms of 
victory. To arms my compainons. Let the brightness of 
vour steel glitter in the air. Wait not the tardy aid of Hea- 
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ven. Valour is the God who shall conduct us to the field of 
battle. Qur own arms must be our defence—in vain shall 
the cowardly seek safety in flight. The slave of terrors which 
the brave man despises, he shall find an ignominious death 
on the bed of shame. But he whose bosom is warmed by 
heroick enthusiasm, who fights for his country and triumphs, 
will be the envy of his rivals and all the people shall render 
homage to his valour. ‘The rival of the Gods themselves, he 
shall be admitted to their banquets and carry with him the 
unfeigned regret of men. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Coale is about to publish “ Mnemonika ; or, the 'T'a- 
blet of Memory : showing, in a methodical manner, the most 
remarkable events in history, the discovery and settlement of 
countries; and the improvements in the arts and sciences, 
from the earliest ages to the year 1811.”——To forget or to re- 
member at pleasure, it has been justly observed, are equally 
beyond the power of man. ‘The impression of an important 
event, or the particular qualities of a conspicuous individual, 
may be vivid upon the mind, but the period when the former 
occurred or the latter flourished, are often forgotten. On 
these evanescent, and yet sometimes important circumstances, 
difficulties occur which produce much trouble and research. 
Multifarious and yet brief repositories of the nature now of- 
fered to the public attention, have at all times been found of 
service not only to the idle, who are too indolent to seek, but 
to the industrious, who would economize their time. 'To him 
who merely requites a date, the pages of this Tablet will af- 
ford a prompt reply ; and to him who would investigate an 
eventful occurrence, they will present éndicia by which it may 
be traced with facility. 
The merit of such a publication as.the present depends 
upon the multiplicity and variety of the information which it 
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may contain; its acccuracy in statement, and perspicuity in 
arrangement. ‘The ‘Tablet of Memory, which forms the 
ground-work of this book, has been pnblished and republish- 
ed for many years successively in London and Edinburgh. 
In the successive editions, omissions have been supplied and 
reduncies rejected : recent events have been carefully noted, 
and those which were immaterial omitted. In the present 
edition, every thing that inquiry could learn, or industry col- 
lect, has been brought together to enhance its value. If some 
sections of the original work be omitted, they are supplied by 
other matter more interesting and important to the American 
reader. 
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The booksellers, have published another novel, entitled 
“ Scorrisu Curers,” from the busy loom of Miss Fane 
Porter: a writer whose genius has been brilliantly displayed 
in depicting the hero of Warsaw ; and whose good sense has 
inculcated many useful lessons in an able commentary upon 
the aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney. 

The design of this latest production of her fertile pen, is 
to narrate the atchievements and portray the characters of 
those chieftains, who, about the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, so nobly signalized their names in the defence of their 
natal soil, against the oppressions of an incursive enemy. In 
the selection of this important zra in the annals of Scotland, 
the fair author was probably captivated by the romantic vir- 
tues of Sir William Wallace, who is therefore the hero of her 
story—A hero indeed! at the bare mention of whose name 
every Scottish bosom is kindled into enthusiasm, whose lustre 
illuminates the mists of their blue mountains and whose vir- 
tues and misfortunes will long be the theme of their sweetest 
songs. 

Destitute of the advantages of wealth, without rank ar 
power, but blessed with a powerful arm and a spirit ardent. 
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intrepid and unconquerable, which stimulated him to encoun- 
ter every danger and support every fatigue, this extraordinary 
man, one of the brightest of nature’s noblemen, conceived the 
glorious project of delivering his unhappy country from the 
thraldom of English dominion. Emerging suddenly from 
the obscure glens of Ellerslie, all eyes were dazzled by the 
magnitude and boldness of his enterprize, and every pulse 
throbbed with the patriotism of his feelings. 

On all sides the English were vigorously attacked and rout- 
ed. The unerring spears of the Highlands arrested their fly- 
ing steps, and the heavy claymore fell upon their heads. ‘They 
would have been utterly extirpated and the independance of 
the country completely established, but for the envy of the 
nobility. In perilous times they had been protected by an 
abject submission or a dubious neutrality. But when the 
cloud brightened, they began to murmur and cabal against 
the distinction of one, whose encreasing reputation was a con- 
stant and bitter reproach upon their former ignoble supine- 
ness. Desirous of avoiding the mischiefs of disunion, the 
hero resigned the chief command, and contented himself with 
that of a few followers, who would be led to battle by no 
other voice. But victory no longer hovered over the ban- 
ners of an army, weakened and distracted by a divided com- 
mand. 

Yet, notwithstanding the continual defeat of his country, 
the hopes of the patriot were buoyant, and his valour still 
maintained the unequal contest. ‘Though often beaten to the 
ground by superior force, he rose again with Antzan vigour 
to renew the fight, and an unabated resqlution not to survive 
the liberty of his country. What all the power of a numerous, 
united and disciplined army, comfortly clothed and lavishly 
fed, could not effect against a few individuals, who had lost 
every thing but their honour, was at length accomplished by 
stratagem. ‘The chieftain was betrayed into the hands of the 
English king by the cupidity of a treacherous friend, who was 
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acquainted with the place of ne concealment. ‘The monarch, 
disregarding those noble qualities which ever excite the sym- 
pathy and command the respect of generous minds, but smart- 
ing under the remembrance of the numerous mortifications he 
had experienced from the activity and valour of his enemy, 
ordered him to be executed asa rebel. Such was the end of 
the gallant Sir William Wallace! Such, to use the language 
of an able historian, was the unworthy fate of a hero, who, 
through a course of many years, had, with signal conduct, 
intrepidity and perseverance, defended, against a publick and 
oppressive enemy, the liberties of his native country! 

By those who have admired the courage and wept over 
the misfortunes of T'uappervs, our authour will scarcely be 
accused of temerity in attempting a theme so noble and so ar- 
duous as the story of Wallace. The unanimous voice of the 
whole choir of criticism has decided, that the muse of Miss 
Porter, does not soar on waxen wings. Her delineation of 
Scotia’s early hero is at once accurate and lively. Neither 
national partiality nor the enthusiasm which a favorite sub- 
ject is aptto excite, has seduced her to magnify his virtues 
or exaggerate the vices of his enemies. Her taste has been 
refined to the purity of empyrean fire. In her style, though 
sometimes tarnished by Owensonisms, there is nothing gross 
or vulgar : in her sentiments’ there is nothing affected or vi- 
cious: in her imagery there is nothing gaudy or redundant: 
in her narrative there is nothing dullor dubious. But all is 
like the sex of the fair authour, easy, elegant, fascinating and 
sensible. H. 
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The inferior class of people in Freland have a peculiar 
quaintness and humour, truly characteristic ; and which is of- 
ten displayed to the infinite amusement of their hearers.— 
When Lord Townsend, however, arrived there as lord lieute- 
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nant, he complained that he could not distinguish this parti- 
cular quality, or the general dissimilarity of manners, of 
which he had heard a very entertaining account. The gen- 
tlemen around observed, that as his excellency never had any 
intercourse or spoke with the lower sort, he could not expect 
to be acquainted with their general manners: but advised 
him to converse personally with them, if he wished to form a 
correct opinion. His Lordship, asa man of wit and whim, 
readily assented, and the same evening eallied forth incog. 
with several others. Passing along Ormond Quay, he went 
up to a man who was selling some trifles, and after convers- 
ing very affably for some time, and remarking ona Highland 
regiment then passing, bought what came to five shillings.— 
Having no silver, he pulled out his purse and requested 
change fora guinea. ‘For a guinea!” said the Irishman, 
pointing to the Highlanders, “‘ Why, faith, you might as well 
ask one of these for a pair of breeches,” 


SHAKSPERE AND QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


It is well known that Queen Elizabeth was a great admirer 
of Shakespere, & used frequently, as was the custom with peo- 
ple of great rank in those days, to appear upon the stage be- 
fore the audience, and to sit delighted behind the scenes, while 
the plays of the bard were performing. One evening Shakes- 
pere performed the part of the king, but in what play I do not 
recollect to have heard, perhaps Henry the Fourth : the audi- 
ence knew of her majesty’s being inthe house. She crossed 
the stage while Shakespere was performing his part, and, on 
receiving the accustomed greeting from the audience, moved 
politely to the poet, but he did not notice her !—~When behind 
the scenes, she caught his eye and moved again, but still he 
would not throw off his character to notice her. ‘This made 
her majesty think of some means to know whether he would, 
or not, depart from the dignity of his character while on the 
stage. Accordingly, as he was about to make his exit, she 
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stepped before him, dropped her glove, and recrossed the 
stage, which Shakespere noticing, took up with these words, 
so immediately after finishing his speech, that they seemed as 


belonging to it. 


** And though now bent on this high embassy, 
«* Yet stoop we to take up our Cousin’s glove.” 


He then walked off the stage, and presented the glove to the 
Queen, who was highly pleased with his behaviour and com- 


plimented him on its propriety. 


ANECDOTE OF A CORNISH BOROUGH. 


A laughable story was circulated, during the administra- 
tion of the old Duke of Newcastle, and retailed to the publick 
in various forms. ‘This nobleman, with many good points, 
and described by a popular cotemporary poet, as almost eat- 
en up by his zeal for the house of Hanover, was remarkable 
for being profuse of his promises upon all occasions, and 
valued himself particularly on being able to anticipate the 
words or the wants of the various persons who attended his 
levees, before they uttered a word. This sometimes led him 
into ridiculous embarrassments ; but, it was his tendency to 
lavish promises, which gave occasion for the anecdote I am 
going to relate. ; 

At the election of a certain borough in Cornwall, where 
the opposite interests were almost equally poised, a single vote 
was of the highest importance; this object, the duke, dy well- 
applied arguments, axi@ personal application, at length attain- 
éd, and the gentleman he recommended gained his election. 

In the warmth of gratitude, his grace poured fourth acknow- 
ledgements and promises, without ceasing, on the fortunate 
possessor of the casting vote ; called him his best and dear- 
est friend; protested that he should consider himself as ever 
indebted te him; that he would serve him by night or by 
day. 
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The Cornish voter, an honest fellow, as things go,jand who 
would have thought himself sufficiently paid, but for such a 
torrent of acknowledgements, thanked the duke for his kind« 
ness, and told him “the supervisor of excise was old and in- 
firm, and if he would have the goodness to recommend his 
son-in law to the commissioners, in case of the old man’s 
death, he should think himself and his family bound to render 
government every assistance in his power, on any future oc- 
casion.” 

“« My dear friend why do youask for such a trifling employ- 
ment?” exclaimed his grace, ‘ your relation shall have it at 
a word the moment it is vacant.”” But how shall I get ad- 
mitted to you, my Lord? for in London, I understand it is a 
very difficult business to get a sight of you great folks, though 
you are so kind and complaisant to us inthe country.” “ The 
instant the man dies,” replied the premier, used to, and pre- 
pared for the freedom of a contested election, “ the moment 
he dies, set out post haste for London ; drive directly to my 
house, by night or by day, sleeping or waking, dead or alive, 
thunder at my door ; I will leave word with my porter to 
show you up stairs directly, and the employment shall be dis- 
posed of according to your wishes.” 

The parties separated ; the duke drove to a friend’s house 
in the neighbourhood where he was visiting, without a wish 
or a design of seeing his new acquaintance till that day seven 
years. But the memory of a Cornish elector, not being load- 
ed with such a variety of objects, was more retentive. The 
supervisor died a few months after, and the ministerial parti- 
zan, relying on the word of a peer, was conveyed to London 
post haste, and ascended with alacrity the steps of a large 
house, at the corner of Great Queen street, 

The reader should be informed, that precisely at the mo- 
ment when the expectations of a considerable party of a bo- 
rough in Cornwall, were roused by the death of a supervisor, 
no less a personage than the King of Spain was expected 
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hourly to depart ; an event ‘in which the minister of Great 
Britain was particularly concerned. 

The Duke of Newcastle, onthe very night that the propri- 
etor of the decisive vote was at his door, had sat up anxious- 
ly expecting despatches from Madrid. Wearied by official 
business and agitated spirits, he retired to rest, having previ- 
ously given particular instructions to his porter, not to go to 
bed, as he expected every minute a messenger with advices 
of the greatest importance and desired he might be shown up 
stairs the moment of his arrival. 

Ilis grace was found asleep; for with a thousand singu- 
jarities, of which the rascals about him did not fail to take 
advantage, his worst enemies could not deny him the merit of 
good design, that best solace in a solitary hour. ‘The porter, 
settled for the night in his chair, had already commenced a 
sonorous nap, when the vigorous arm of the Cornish voter 
roused him from his slumbers. 

‘fo his frst question, “ Is the Duke at home :” he replied, 
‘* Yes, andin bed, but has left particular orders that come 
when you will, you are to go up to him directly.”——“ God for 
ever bless him, a worthy and an honest gentleman,” cried our 
applier for the vacant post, smiling and nodding with appro- 
ation, at aprime minister so accurately keeping his promise, 
‘how punctual his grace is; I knew he would not deceive 
me; let me hear no more of lords and dukes not keeping their 
words ; but I can’t always say the same of those who are 
about them.”—Repeating these words as he ascended the 
stairs, the burgess of ****** was ushered into the duke’s 
bed chamber. 

“Is he dead?” exclaimed his Grace, rubbing his eyes, and 
scarcely awaked from dreaming of the King of Spain, “Is 
he dead!” ‘Yes, my lord,” replied the eager expectant, 
delighted to find that the election promise, with all its circum- 
stances, was so fresh in the minister’s memory. ‘ When did 
he die ?”~.“'Nhe day before vesterday, exactly at half past 
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one o'clock, after being confined three weeks to his bed, and 
taking a power of Doctor’s stuff; and I hope your grace 
will be as good as your word, and let my son-in-law succeed 
him.” 

The duke, by this time perfectly awake, was staggered at 
the impossibility of receiving intelligence from Madrid, in 
so short a space of time, and perplexed at the absurdity of 
a king’s messenger applying for his son to’ succeed the King 
of Spain: “Is the man drunk or mad ?” exclaimed his grace, 
hastily drawing back his curtain; when instead of a royal 
couricr, his eager eye recognized at the bed side the well- 
known countenance of his friend in Cornwall, making low 
bows, with hat in hand, and “ hoping his grace would not 
forget the gracious promise he was so good as to make in 
in favour of his son in law, at the last election at *****” 

Vexed at so untimely a disturbance, and disappointed of 
news from Spain, he frowned for a few seconds ; but cha- 
grin soon gave way to mirth, at so singular and ridiculous a 
combination of opposite circumstances ; yielding to the irri- 
tation, he sunk on the bed in a violent fit of laughter, which, 
like the electrical fluid, was communicated in a moment to 
the attendants. 

The relater of this little anecdote concludes with obser 
ving, ‘ although the duke of Newcastle could not place the 
relation of his old acquaintance on the throne of his Catholic 
Majesty, he advanced him to a post, not less honourable, he 
made him an exciseman.” 


EI 


BOSWELL’S CORSICA, 





Pray read the new account cf Corsica. What relates to 
Paoli will amuse you much, there is a deal about the Island 
and its divisions one does not care a straw for. The author, 
Boswell, is a strange being, and like—has a rage of knowing 
any body that ever was talked of. He forced himself upon 
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me at Paris, in spite of my teeth and my doors, and he has 
given a foolish account of all he could pick up from me about 
King Theodore. He then took an antipathy to me on Ros- 
seau's account, abused me in the newspapers, and exhorted 
Rosseau to do so too: but he came to see me no more, I 
forgave allthe rest. I see he is now a little sick of Rousseau 
himself, but I hope it will not cure him of his anger to me. 
Hlowever, his book will, Iam sure entertain you. 


[Letter from Hor Walpole, 1768.] 


Mr. Boswell’s book I was going to recommend to you, 
when I received your letter. It has pleased and moved me 
strangely, all (I mean that relates to Paoli.) He isa man 
born twe thousand years after his time! The pamphlet 

proves what I have always maintained, that any fool may 
write a most valuable book by chance, if he will only tell us 
what he saw and heard with veracity. Of Mr. Boswell’s 
truth I have not the least suspicion, because I am sure he 
could invent nothing of this kind. The true title of this 
part of his work is, a dialogue between a grey goose and a 


hero. 
[Letter from Gray, 1768] 


——2 + aa 


THE FRIARS. 


Two friars travelling, the one a Dominican, the other 
a Franciscan, they came to a river. ‘The Dominican told 
the Franciscan, that, as he went barefoot, he was bound in 
charity to carry him over; and if not it would be a sin. 
The Franciscan consented, and took him on his shoulders. 
When they came to the middle of the stream, the Franciscan 
asked the Dominican if he had any cash? The Dominican 
answered, “ Yes, two reals.” The Franciscan hearing this 
said, Father, pardon me ; but our rule positively forbids our 
carrying any money.” Saying so, he left him in the water. 











































THE LAWYER. 








POETRY. 


THE LAWYER. 





PrRoressions will abuse each other ; 
The Priest won’t call the Lawyer brother, 
While Salkeld still beknaves the Parson, 
And swears he cants to keep the farce oun. 
Yet will I readily suppose, 

They are not truly bitter foes, 

But only have their pleasant jokes. 

And banter just like other folks. 


As thus—for so they guéz the law—~ 
Once ona time th’ Attorney, Fiaw, 
A man, to tell you, as the fact is 
Of vast chicane—of course—of practice ; 
(But what profession can’t we trace 
Where some will not the corps disgrace ; 
Seduced, perhaps, by roguish cLienrT 
Who tempts him to become more pliant !) 
A notice had to quit the world, 

And from his desk at length was hurl’d. 
Observe, I pray, the plain narration : 

°T was on a hot and long vacation, 

When time he had, but no assistance, 
Though great from courts of law the distance, 
To reach the Court of Truth and Justice ; 
Where, I confess my only trust is ;) 

Though here below the learned pleader 
Shows talents worthy of a leader, 

Yet his own fame he must support, 

Be sometimes witty with the court, 

Or work the passions of a Jury 

By tender strains or full of fury, 

Misleads them ail, though twelve Apostles ; 
While with new law the Judge he jostles, 





THE LAWYER. 




















And makes them all give up their pow’rs, 
To speeches of at least three hours. 
But we have left our little man, 

And wander’d from our purpos’d plan. 

*Tis said (withouc ill-natur’d leaven) 

“If ever Lawyers get to Heaven, 

“It surely is by slow degrees.” 
(Perhaps ’tis slow they take their fees)— 
The case then now [II fairly state, 
Faw reach’d at last to Heaven’s high gate , 
Quiie spent, he rapp’d, none did it neater, 
The door was opened by St. Perer, 

Who look’d astonish’d when he saw, 

All black the little man of law. 

But charity was PETER’s guide, 

For, having once himself denicd 

His master, he would not o’erpass 

The penitent of any class; 

Yet never having heard there entered, 

A Lawyer, nay, nor one that ventured, 
Within the realms of Peace and Love, 

He told him, mildly, to remove, 

And would have closed the gate of day, 

fad not old Flaw in suppliant way, 
Demutring to so hard a fate, 

Begg’d but a look, but though through the gate. 
St. Peter, rather off his guard, 

Unwilling to be thought too hard, 

Opens the gate to let him in ; 

What did the Lawyer ? Did he creep in * 
Or dash at once, to take possession ? 

Oh, no; he knew his own profession ; 

He took his hat off with respect, 

And would no gentle means neglect ; 

But finding it was all in vain 

For him admittance to obtain, 

Thought it were best, let come what will 
Vo gain an entry by his skill; 
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So, while St. PETER stood aside, 

To let the door be opened wide, 

He skimm’d his hat with all his strength, 
Within the gates, to no small length ; 

Sr. Perer stared ; the Lawyer asked him, 
‘“‘ Only to fetch his hat,”’ and passed him ; 
But when he reach’d the Jack he’d thrown :- 
Ah, then was all the Lawyer shown : 

He clapp’d it on, and, arms a kembo, 
(As if, he’d been the gallant BEMBO,) 
Cry’d out, “ What think you of my plan ° 


Erecr ME, PETER, IF you can!” 
aatibthen 
PARODIES. 
THE TAYLOR’S LAMENTATION. 


sini—WVhen time who steals our years away. 
MOORE. 


Some rogue has stole my shears away. 
And stole my thimble too ; 

Vy scissors they are gore astray, 
Ah me! what shall Ido? 


My needles rusted are, alas! 
My yard of little use ; 

And all my hopes now, by the mass, 
Depend upon my goose. 


fhen whiskey bring, ’twill banish gloom, 
We’ll drink ’till we are blind ; 

for every day new cloth shall come, 
And cabbage leave behind. 


Come, Judy, bring the ball of thread 
I’il work with Pat and thee ; 

“nd when we’ve earned our daily bread, 
Thou shalt get drunk with me. 
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And as I trim this coat with lace, 

This thought shall clear my mind, 
That future profit I can trace, 

From remnants left behind. 


Then whiskey bring, ’twill banish gloom, 
We’ll drink ’till we are blind ; 

For every day new cloth shall come. 
And cabbage leave behind. 


But mark, at thoughts of silver lace, 
Which makes this coat so gay, 

A. cloud o’erspreads my Judy’s face. 
And drives each smile away. 


So like this gaudy coat, my dear, 
Unless you dry your pipes, 
Your shoulders quickly shall appear 

Right well belaced with stripes. 


Then whiskey bring, ’twill banish gloom. 
We'll drink ’till we are blind; 

For every day new cloth shall come. 
And cabbage leave behind. 


ED + Orr 
(THE BUMPKIN’S INVITATION. 


arnR:—Oh! Nanny wilt thou gang with me. 


DR. PERCY. 


Oh! Molly wilt thou go with me, 
Nor sigh to quit this noisy place ? 
Can rude log huts have charms for thee, 
And bumpkins rough with ruddy face ? 
No longer dress’d in muslin white, 
Nor braided close thine auburn hair, 
Say, cans’t thou quit these scenes to night 
Where thou artifairest of the fair” 
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Oh! Molly, when thou’rt far away, 
Wilt thou not cast a wish behind; 
If thou art fore’d to rake up hay 
To top the corn or sheaves to dind ? 
Oh ! can that soft and gentle heart, 
Such rural hardships learn to beat? 
If so,—we’ll from this town depart, 
Where thou art fairest of the fair. 





Sweet Molly, canst thou breeches make, 
And neatly spin Merino yarn, 
Wilt thou soon learn corn bread to bake 
And my old worsted stockings darn ? 
Should harvest: whiskey make me fall, 
Wouldst thou assume the nurse’s care ; 
Nor sullen those gay scenes recal 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 





And when dead drunk I’m put to bed, 
Wilt thou prepare the water gruel, 
Nor curse the day that thou didst wed 
And call thy sighing Strephon cruci. 
if thus he daily wet his clay, 
Wilt thou not drop a tender tear : 
And wish thou wert with heart more gar 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 





Ah! no I think thou know’st what’s good 
And to the country will incline, 
Where thou must work to earn thy food, 
And whiskey drink instead of wine. 
On Sabbath days to church we’ll go, 
I riding Bob, and thou the mare; 
And still Pll think, as old we grow, 
That thou art fairest of the fair. 


SEDLEY 


West River 
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Extraordinary scene—From a London paper of Nov. 28. 


The greatest hoax that has ever been heard of in this me- 
tropolis, was yesterday practised in Berner’s street, Oxford 
The house of Mrs. Tottenham, a lady of fortune, at 
No. 54, was beset by about a dozen trades people at one time, 
with their various commodities, and from the confusion, 
(such crowds had collected) the streets were altogether im- 
passable. Waggons laden with coats from the Paddington 
wharfs, upholsterers’ goods in cart loads, organs, pianno- 
fortes, linens, jewellery, and every description of furniture, 
sufficient to have stocked the whole street, were lodged as 
near as possible to the door of 54, with anxious tradespeople 
anda laughing mob. About this time the lord mayor of Lon- 
don arrived in his carriage, and two livery servants, but his 
lordships stay was short, and he was driven to Marlborough 
street police office. 

At the office his lordship informed the sitting magistrate that 
he had received anote purporting to have come from Mrs. 'Tot- 
tenham, which stated that she had been summoned to appear be- 
tore him, but that she was confined to her room by sickness, 
and requested his lordship’s favor to call on her. Berner’s 
street, at this time, was in the greatest confusion, by the mul- 
tiplicity of tradespeople, who were returning with their 
goods, and spectators laughing at them. The officers belong- 
ing to Marlborough street office were immediately ordered 
out to keep order, but it was impossible for a short time. 
The first scene witnessed by the officers were six stout men 
bearing an organ, surrounded by coal merchants with permits, 
barbers with wigs, mantua-makers with band-boxes, opticians 
with their various articles of trade; and such was the pres- 
sure of tradespeople who had been duped, that at four o’clock 
all was consternation and confusion. 

Every officer that could be mustered was enlisted to dis- 
perse the people, and they were placed at the corners of Ber- 
ners street, to prevent tradespeople from advancing towards 
the house with goods. ‘The street was not cleared at a late 
hour, as servants of every denomination wanting places be- 
gan to assemble at 5 o’clock. It turned out that letters had 
been written to the different trades people, which stated re. 
commendations from persons of quality. 

A reward has been offered for the apprehension of the cr'- 
minal hoax. 
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This hoax exceeded by far that in Bedford street, a few 
months since ; for besides a coffin which was brought to Mrs. 
‘Yottenham’s house, made to measure, agreeable to letter, Jive 
feet six, sixteen, there were accoucheurs, tooth drawers, mi- 
niature painters, artists of every description, auctioneers, un- 
dertakers, grocers, mercers, post chaises, mourning coaches, 
poultry, pigeons, &c. In fact the whole street was filled with 
the motley group. 

The following are a few of the notes sent in the name of 
Mrs. Tottenham, for the purpose of collecting this most ex- 
traordinary group :— 

*, Mrs. ‘Tottenham requests Mr. will call upon her, 
at two to-morrow, as she wishes to consult him about the 
sale of an estate—54, Berners street, Monday.” 

“ Mrs. Tottenham requests that a post chaise and four, 
may beat her house at two to-morrow to convey her to the 
first stage towards Bath—54, Berners street, Monday.” 

“ Mrs. ‘Tottenham begs the hon. Mr. will be good 
enough to give hera call at two to-morrow, as Mrs. IT’. is 
desirous of speaking to him on business of importance--84, 

3erners street, Monday, &c. &c. &c.” 
> me 

A spirited tar, who had just received his prize money, 
lately engaged a small provincial theatre tohimself; he took 
his seat in the centre of the pit, furnished himself with an in- 
ordinate quantity of beer, punch, and tobacco, &c. and re- 
quested the performers to commence, as no one should enter 
the theatre but himself ; at the close of every speech that 
pleased him he presented the actor with a glass, and when the 
curtain dropped, he transferred his stores to the stage, and 
invited the whole of the Dram. Per. to partake. 

— 
WASHINGTON CITY, FEF. 12, 

We have had among us, for some days past, Zera Col- 
burn, the child so distinguished for arithmetical genius, of 
whom the public prints have already taken some notice. This 
notice is, however, altogether insufficient to give an adequate 
impression of his extraordinary powers. He is unquestionably 
ane of those prodigies that are only the production of an age. 
He is now about six years anda half old.—Ife was born in 
Vermont, and until very lately received no advantage from 
education ; and, even now, he is scarcely more than ac- 
quainted with his letters, and can neither read nor cypher. 
Yet, such is the astonishing rapidity and accuracy with which 
he combines numbers, adding , abstracting, multiplying, or di- 
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viding them, without the least use of pen or paper, that most 
of the questions put to him are answered without hesitation.” 
When the questions are involved he takes a longer time, but 
in no instance occupies as much time as would be required 
by a skilful arithmetician with the use of pen, ink and paper. 
He gives no indications of the process by which he almost in- 
tuitively reaches the most difficult results, although it is most 
evident that his powers of mind are actively engaged. 

As in the disclosure and cultivation of such powers the 
whole community are interested, we regretted exceedingly the 
avowed purpose of his father to make a public and indiscri- 
minate spectacle of him for money, thus exposing his mind 
as well as his morals to irreparable injury, instead of acceding 
to propositions calculated to gratify the most solicitous pa- 
rental feelings, by giving his son the best opportunities for 
education, at the same time that they involved a liberal dona- 
tion to the father. We allude particularly to the offer of-a 
icw gentlemen in Boston, one of whom was Mr. Quincey, to 
give the father 2,500 dollars, and to raise the additional sum 
of 2,500 dollars for the education of the son at a respectable 
seminary, provided his education should be under the guar- 
dianship of five citizens of Boston, who were designated. 
Under their direction the child was to be taken to the private 
houses of the respectable citizens of that place, and any sums 
received beyond the specified amount were to be exclusively 
applied to his education and establishment in life. 

Besides this offer, several gentlemen in this city have ho- 
nourably expressed their readiness to bear the expences of his 
education, provided his father would give up his controul 
over him. Such an offer has, we learn, been separately made 
by Mr. Randolph and Mr. M. Clay, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; anda like offer was, itis said, previously made by 
Mr. Neef, the celebrated pupil of Pestalozzi. 

— 
ABSTRACT OF MANUFACTURES IN THE STATE OF MARYLAND. 
6,388 looms, weaving annually 1,801,578 yards 


linen, woolen and cotton, valued at dolls. 901,509 
1,505 distilleries, annually 667,542 gallons brandy 

and whiskey, 333,571 
2 ditto of rum, 127,700 gallons, 76,620 
2 ditto of gin, 65,500 ditto, 43,200 
191 tanneries, 82,800 hides and skins, 734,728 
14 cut nail factories, 697 tons nails, 132,150 
7 wrought ditto, 280,000 lbs. 28,000 


267 shoe and boot factories, 286,711 pair shoes, 
19,750 do. hoot: 500,503 
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202 hat factories, making annually 97,995 hats, 


value 321,712 
30 carriage do. making and repairing per annum to 

the value of 397,500 
11 tin do. value 76,500 
9 tobacconists, do. 200,000 
7 breweries, 9,330 bbls. beer, value 69,380 


8 furnaces, 4,780 tons pig iron, pots, stoves, cannon‘and shot. 

13 forges, 2,320 tons bar iron. 

16 spinning "machines, going by water, containing 12,500 
spindles. 

22 carding machines, going by water. 

7 paper-mills, annually 17,550 reams. 

28 fulling-mills. 

398 grist-mills. 

10 oil-mills. 

94 saddle and bridle beiseni ies. 

3 glass works, 5,400 boxes and 7,000 bottles. 

6 powder-mills, 12,720 quarter casks per annum. 

7 sugar refiners, 605,879 lbs. loaf and lump sugar. 

8 salt works, 7,538 bushels per annum. 

20 rope walks, 985 tons hemp do. 

50 manufactories of cabinet work. 

5 manufactories of curled hair. ; 

2 slitting-mills, 480 tons per annum. 

1 type foundery. 

1 air furnace. 

1 trip-hammer forge. 





WEALTH OF NEW-YORK STATE. 

The funds belonging tothe state of New-York in the va- 
rious banks and canal stock, mortgages and loans, according 
tothe report of the state comptroller, for the present year, 
amount to 4.191,803 dollars, 25 cents. 'The revenue of the 
state for the year 1810, is stated at 278,489 dols. 96 cts. 
Monies received into the treasury for the same period, amount 
to 625,242 dols.88. The permanent appropriations are stat- 
ed at 606,157 -dols. 22 cts. Estimate to the permanent ex- 
pences of the state government for 1811, 268,366 dols. 22 cts. 
Balance in the treasury 31st Dec. 1810, including bills of 
credit of 1786 and 1788, 24,006 dols. 12 cts. State debt, 
exclusive of unliquidated demands, and a balance claimed by 
the United States, 80,000 dols. School fund is stated at 
483,326 dols. 29 ctse—-the revenue of which is stated at- 
36, 427 dols, 64 cts. 











